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Our method of study is for the present founded upon 
the lecture system ; I trust, however, the day is not far 
distant when the interest of pedagogical authorship will 
result in giving us a worthy series of text-books in ac- 
countancy adapted to use in the United States. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. F. H. Dixon : It is manifestly impossible for me, 
in the short space of time at my disposal, to touch upon 
all the points presented in the three papers which have 
been read. I shall confine myself, therefore, to the first 
paper. The need for commercial education requires no 
discussion. Every thoughtful and candid man admits 
it. We all desire to see business in better hands. I 
wish cordially to endorse all that Professor James has 
said in defense of this proposition. I agree again that 
it is the duty of the universities to call the attention of 
business men to the fact that such training is offered 
and to bring them to realize its efficacy and endorse the 
work. The question to what extent the course should 
be distinctly technical and practical is a difficult one, 
which experience must in large part solve. In general 
it seems to me improfitable for colleges to play at bank- 
ing or accounting. Rather should they fit for an intel- 
ligent appreciation of commercial procedure as it exists, 
with the faculty for criticism so developed that it can 
be brought to bear upon business in the way of disci- 
pline and improvement. 

In his advocacy of a three or four years undergraduate 
course to meet the need for commercial training, Pro- 
fessor James, it seems to me, is taking a position that is 
inconsistent with his opening thesis, and I shall direct 
my remarks in the brief time allotted to me to the dis- 
cussion of this one point, the place that commercial 
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training should hold in the general college or university 
course. I am led to the consideration of this question 
not only by the paper this afternoon, but by the exami- 
nation of courses of study already established in some 
of the institutions. I have observed that in many in- 
stances the new course parallels, and in part supercedes, 
the regular college course. Such a policy, I maintain, 
is to be condemned. If we would make business a pro- 
fession and take the same attitude toward it as toward a 
legal or medical training — the position which Professor 
James has defended — we are compelled to recognize the 
basis upon which rests the success of our other profes- 
sions. A complete college training as a preliminary 
is coming rapidly to be regarded as requisite to en- 
trance upon professional study. A thorough mental 
discipline is demanded for the equipment and devel- 
opment of the man as a man, and this is followed by 
rapid and concentrated effort toward the full preparation 
for the profession when the man is ready for it. Not all 
the schools of medicine and law yet require a bachelor's 
degree for entrance, but I think it may be truly said that 
they are working toward that end. The tendency is in 
that direction. Practical experience and educational 
thought stand united in opposition to the idea that the 
lawyer or physician of to-day can safely dispense with a 
preliminary college course, and if this position is sound 
for our existing professions, why can it not be main- 
tained for the profession of business ? Is business life 
so much simpler than law or medicine that the young 
man may secure all the equipment necessary in connec- 
tion with work for the baccalaureate, and can we safely 
feel that under these circumstances he will appear in 
the community as well disciplined for business as are 
the lawyer and doctor for their professions ? 
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If we would secure the best results, it is of vital im- 
portance that we should train the man first and the 
business man afterwards. To accomplish this end we 
cannot safely thrust aside the traditional four years col- 
lege course, the work in mathematics, the ancient and 
modern languages, the laboratory sciences and the like. 
These subjects possess an accumulated power for dis- 
cipline that, in addition to their inherent qualities, 
comes from their having long possessed the field, from 
the excellence of their teaching force, from the com- 
pleteness of equipment in text books and laboratory 
facilities. They have demonstrated their right to be 
there and to substitute for them in part courses in com- 
merce is to replace a thoroughly satisfactory and well 
tested discipline with an untried one of doubtful value. 
History, economics, sociology and the like subjects, in 
their advanced stages, that train men for a broad out- 
look on business life and a wise discrimination in in- 
dustrial affairs are studies essentially of judgment and 
should come late in the course after the thinking 
faculties have been organized and disciplined. The 
best results will not be attained by beginning this line 
of work too early. 

Again, if we would elevate business into a profession, 
we must take the college into business and not business 
into the college. To substitute for the traditional col- 
lege curriculum, a four years' course leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Commerce may broaden the stand- 
ards of the college, or it may narrow them according to 
one's point of view, but it will do nothing, I maintain, 
to elevate business into a profession. It leaves the young 
man practically where he is now, as far as equipment 
that will count is concerned. He has no added discipline 
that will make its impress on business affairs. A two 
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years' course of study carefully organized with the pur- 
pose of concentrating the student's attention upon his 
chosen career, pursued with zeal and with the incentive 
that comes from his preliminary training, is productive 
of far greater results than a scheme which takes the 
freshman as he enters college, and offers him a course of 
study scattered over the four years of college residence. 

This argues for entrance upon the work as late as the 
beginning of the senior year, and carrying it to its com- 
pletion with a year of graduate work or possibly two, a 
training that shall eventually be as complete as is offered 
to those entering the recognized professions. It is un- 
necessary here to present at any length the arguments in 
favor of graduate instruction, but there is one phase of 
it that applies with perhaps greater force to the young 
man preparing for business than it does to others. I re- 
fer to its influence upon the man's point of view. Freed 
from all the distracting obligations and associations of 
undergraduate life, he enters upon the work with a new 
enthusiasm and a serious mindedness foreign to his- pre- 
vious experience. He begins for the first time to think 
independently, and by throwing himself heart and soul 
into his work is able to accumulate more reserve power 
in the one year than he had acquired in the previous 
four. 

One of the objections raised to this plan by business 
men, and those contemplating a business career is the 
time demanded. It seems to be a generally accepted 
idea that a man must begin young in business in order 
to master its details. Apprenticeship in a given busi- 
ness is assumed to be of a fixed length and the earlier 
the man enters upon it, the sooner will he be the pos- 
sessor of a lucrative and responsible position. A thought- 
ful business man said to me recently, " Will not this 
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coiirse of study start the young man in business too late, 
and thus seriously handicap him as compared with his 
fellows, for he will be obliged to serve his apprentice- 
ship with the others ?" To this it may be replied that 
we must discriminate between young men. Such higher 
commercial education as is here proposed, is not at pres- 
ent possible for the rank and file, but is rather intended 
for those who will eventually become leaders in busi- 
ness. For this class the time spent in thorough prepar- 
ation is not lost. The graduate of a commercial course 
must serve his apprenticeship with the others, but it is 
not unreasonable to assume that he will succeed in short- 
ening the probationary period materially and as he will 
have decidedly extended the limit to his advancement, 
the superior position finally attained will more than 
compensate for the time consumed in preparation. 

The objection may be raised that such a course will 
attract but small numbers. If true, it seems to me that 
the correct solution of the educational problem is the 
important thing, and that numbers can be allowed to 
take care of themselves. But it has been demonstrated 
time and again that the raising of the standard is not a 
bar to entrance. It may be laid down almost with 
mathematical precision that numbers increase in direct 
ratio to the elevation of the standard. L,et us, then, put 
into practice what we advocate in theory. Let us ele- 
vate business into a profession, equivalent in equipment 
arid standard to our other professions, and we shall oc- 
cupy a position that can be defended educationally, and 
justified by its practical results. 

Mr. William A. Scott : I have been extremely in- 
terested in the program of the afternoon, and inasmuch 
as Professor Dixon's discussion has brought to a head 
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points that seem to me to need emphasis and discussion, 
I shall confine myself for the most part to making a few 
observations on the subjects which he brought up. Be- 
fore I do so, however, I wish to say that the point of 
view presented by Professor James appeals to me very 
strongly. There is abundant evidence in proof of the 
fact that the demand for a business education is strong 
among business men, and that they will appreciate very 
much, and take advantage of, any opportunities that the 
universities may see fit to put in their way. If an in- 
vestigation be made, I think it will be found that large 
numbers of young men who are entirely competent to 
enjoy the advantages of university courses are not now 
getting them. A considerable proportion of the best 
men coming from our secondary schools go directly 
into business, because the college course does not offer 
what they want. We have proof of this fact at Wiscon- 
sin. Iyast October we started our School of Commerce, 
and a goodly number entered it as freshmen. I made 
an investigation to find out from what sources these 
young men came, and learned that forty to fifty per cent, 
would not have attended our University or any other if 
such a course had not been offered, and that of the re- 
mainder a considerable number would have taken a law, 
an engineering, or a short special course, because they 
believed that in this way they could procure a better 
preparation for business than the ordinary college or 
university course could afford them. These two classes 
combined constitute about eighty per cent, of those who 
entered our school. I shall be interested in knowing 
what results are found along this line by persons else- 
where engaged in this work. 

I wish to emphasize another fact, namely, the import- 
ance of giving a technical trend to this particular branch 
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of education. On this point, lam compelled to disagree 
with Professor Dixon. I think we shall utterly fail to 
reach the class of students we ought to attract, and shall 
fail to meet the legitimate demand of the business world, 
if we simply make a recombination of the ordinary 
courses in history, economics, etc., and label them courses 
in commerce. Such courses must, of course, be basal in 
this branch of education, but we must add to them gen- 
uine technical courses before we can hope to furnish the 
sort of training that is needed. Between the sort of 
courses which Professor Dixon recommends and such 
technical information as can only be procured in the 
actual prosecution of business, there is a wide gap, and 
it is this gap which needs to be filled up by technical 
courses of study developed for the particular purposes of 
this branch of education. 

The main problem before those who are interested in 
the technical education of business men, as I see it, lies 
right here. As Professor James has very well said, we 
must furnish to students in commerce a training similar 
in character to that which is now supplied to engineers 
in engineering schools, to farmers in agricultural col- 
leges, etc. This can only be accomplished through the 
formulation and successful working out of genuine tech- 
nical courses in this field. 

The difficulty confronting those of us who are engaged 
in this particular branch of education, consists in the 
fact that the knowledge required for such courses has 
in few cases been systematized and brought into such 
a form as is needed for educational purposes. There is 
no lack of material. The business experience of every 
country for a long period of time is about us on every 
hand, and needs simply to be utilized. The members of 
this Association can assist in this work very materially 
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if they will direct their own and their students' atten- 
tion to this new field. I believe that important scienti- 
fic results are sure to follow work along this line. Take, 
for instance, the subject of commercial geography, of 
which Professor Keasbey has just spoken. Here is an 
immense field of knowledge which has scarcely been 
touched. Most of the treatises on commercial geogra- 
phy consist of little more than encyclopedic collections 
of facts. Their arrangement and systemization for edu- 
cational purposes would, as Professor Keasbey has 
shown, throw new light upon various departments of 
the science of economics. Another subject, equally 
fruitful, is that of private administration. The attention 
of political scientists has been devoted almost exclusive- 
ly to the subject of public administration, while the ad- 
ministration of great private institutions has received 
almost no study, though there is every reason to believe 
that investigations along this line would yield very im- 
portant scientific results. The study of the actual mate- 
terials of commerce is another inviting field which must 
be worked in the interests of this branch of education. 

The place which these new courses of study should 
occupy in our general system has also been touched up- 
on by Professor Dixon. Personally I should be very 
glad if this branch of technical education could at once 
be placed on the high professional plane recommended 
by Professor Dixon. I feel sure, however, that this is 
quite impossible. After long years of experience we 
have not yet reached the point where we can demand a 
liberal college course as preparation either for law or med- 
icine, or for engineering. It has been found necessary in 
every case to begin these branches of technical education 
lower down, and I feel sure that we shall have precisely 

12 
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the same experience with commercial education. As I 
have already intimated, the class of people whom we 
wish to reach through schools of commerce, are not 
now willing to take a college course in preparation for 
their work. We shall utterly fail to reach this class if 
we require a college course as preparation. I believe that 
we shall accomplish much better results, both in an edu- 
cational way and in the interests of our country, if we 
place this branch of technical education at once within 
the reach of the largest possible number, and strive con- 
tinually to raise the level as time advances, making use 
so far as possible of the experience which we have had 
in other branches of technical study. 

It is a great mistake to assume that a college course 
which will include these technical studies cannot be 
made disciplinary in its character, and conducive to the 
highest educational results. Any one who attempts se- 
riously to solve the problem will find that a four years' 
course of study can be constructed which will include 
those subjects now regarded as basal in all of our liberal 
courses of study, and necessary for disciplinary purposes, 
and also the technical courses which are needed to fur- 
nish the sort of training which business men require. 
These technical courses can also be made as strong in a 
disciplinary way as any of the older branches of study. 
The time has long past when it is necessary to confine 
ourselves to one or two branches of human knowledge 
in order to secure mental and moral training for young 
people. As soon as we have put this new field of knowl- 
edge into such a form as it is possible to put it, even in 
a comparatively short time, we shall be able to accom- 
plish as good educational results through the technical 
courses which I have recommended as through any 
others. 
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Mr. Davis R. Dewey : I think the last speaker has 
driven home several truths. It seems to me that any 
course on commercial education which is proposed 
will not meet with any success unless it be so arranged 
that it will include technical instruction. I disagree 
with the idea that he must have the preparatory college 
course. We talk about a preparatory course for lawyers 
and doctors. I will ask you to direct your attention to the 
engineering schools which do not require an undergrad- 
uate course. They take the students at eighteen and 
begin at once with the preparation for their life pro- 
fession. There is a tendency towards the lengthening of 
this course. Competition is extending the engineering 
courses to five and six years. The number of students 
who are directing their steps to the engineering schools 
at seventeen and eighteen, and the inability to take the 
ordinary undergraduate course as a preliminary to the 
engineering course, seems to me to furnish illustration 
of this matter. We must prepare for the rank and file. 
Our interest must be primarily with the great body of 
men who enter business, if we are to use colleges for 
this purpose at all. 

How are we to give this subject a technical form 
which will be similar to the training which engineers, 
lawyers and physicians have ? Besides the courses of 
information which have already been suggested, there 
must be something introduced which will train the busi- 
ness faculty. I do not mean by business faculty the quali- 
ty of shrewdness or sharpness or business talent in making 
the business dollar, but those general qualities of business 
discipline, of procedure, of promptness, of quick execu- 
tion, which the business man must have. The qualities 
which the business man calls for are some of those which 
I have spoken of, and he claims that they cannot be 
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gained as a rule unless the young man is brought to the 
business at a fairly early age. It is desirable that he 
should understand the world problems of trade, exchange, 
money and so on ; but those are not the qualities which 
make a man a successful business entrepreneur. We 
must have introduced into these curricula, in order to 
win the confidence of the business world, some kind 
of laboratory work which will train the business quality. 
The young doctor does have that in the hospital courses, 
the clinic, the dispensary cases ; the engineer has it in 
the shops, in the problems which are given in the sum- 
mer work which he takes ; and we must devise methods 
which shall make it possible to bring to the students 
going into business life something of the same kind of 
laboratory and technical work. 

Mr. M. N. Baker : I should like to say a few words 
upon this subject from the standpoint of one of the other 
and older technical professions : namely, that of the en- 
gineer, to which allusion has been made in some of the 
remarks. Those who are considering commercial edu- 
cation are dealing with the same problem that is being 
met by engineers and engineering educators. A large 
part of the time of the annual conventions of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education has been 
devoted to various phases of this question of a broad gen- 
eral education as a pre-requisite to the training of the 
engineer. It has seemed to me, as I have watched the 
discussion in the engineering field, that a very large num- 
ber of our most prominent engineering educators and 
practicing engineers feel that it would be highly desir- 
able if the engineer might have the advantages of four 
full years of liberal education before taking up his special 
work. It must be borne in mind that a young man, such 
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as it is contemplated shall enter upon this commercial 
course, or shall enter upon any of the technical courses, is 
not, in nine cases out of ten, fitted to decide at the 
early age of sixteen or seventeen what line he wishes 
to pursue. He needs to know something of economics, 
history, chemistry, biology, before he can discern his 
special bent. He cannot learn these things unless he is 
given a broad general foundation in the way of a liberal 
education before he takes up with his specialty. I know 
that great pressure is brought to bear upon all of the 
technical schools to allow students to specialize at a 
very early age, and I know that for some years to come 
it will probably be necessary to yield somewhat to that 
pressure. There are many young men who will not 
secure the higher and specialized training in technical 
branches unless they can enter the technical schools at 
an early age, and without the previous four years' aca- 
demic training. Until the liberal course can be realized 
as a preliminary to cither engineering or commercial 
education, we must attempt to broaden the special 
courses to supply the deficiencies which will otherwise 
arise. The engineer or the business man needs a thorough 
mastery of many branches of education which he cannot 
get without a large number of years of preliminary 
study. He needs a thorough command of the English 
language, and when we consider that even after our full 
four years' academic education many of our college 
graduates are not able to write a really decent presenta- 
tion of any question or to make an able address, it be- 
comes apparent that we need to consider the broader 
phases of education. 

Mr. Isaac A. L,oos : I desire simply to call attention 
to the fact that the problem of a desirable preparation 
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for the technical course of study under consideration, 
may be looked at from the point of view of the second- 
ary school, quite as wisely as from the exclusive point 
of view of the college. By bringing up everywhere 
secondary schools to the level now occupied by our very 
best secondary schools, a liberal preparation of con- 
siderable quality and importance will be provided for 
technical and professional coiirses of stud)', a prepara- 
tion replacing in large part the traditional college course 
of a few decades ago, and bring our secondary education 
in line with, and parallel to the work of the German 
gymnasium and realschule and the French lycee. 

Mr. Oliver M. W. Sprague : Mr. President, there 
is one suggestion I should like to make. Several have 
spoken of commercial courses as if they were technical 
courses, or of the necessity that they should be techni- 
cal courses. I am rather at a loss to determine just 
what there is about business that is of a technical na- 
ture, and certainly we have heard here little in the way 
of actual suggestion of what is to be studied in these new 
courses. Until we know more definitely what is to be 
taught, the plan of these studies, whether in the college 
or in the graduate school can hardly be determined or 
even profitably discussed. I suppose that the attitude 
of every one here upon these matters, is still more or 
less tentative, and it is in that spirit that I venture to 
put forward the suggestion of an underlying principle 
for the framing of a commercial course. The training 
and knowledge possessed by the best writers in such 
commercial newspapers as The Economist, and The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle can, I think, be given 
to a considerable extent in the college or university. 
Such a training would be valuable not only for those 
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who were to become economic journalists, but also for 
those who were to engage in business pursuits. To il- 
lustrate by a single industry, the cotton manufacture : 
a student would know, (or if he had not studied that 
particular industry, would know the importance of 
knowing something about) the productive art, and sys- 
tem of marketing the raw material, conditions of man- 
ufacture in various places, including corporate manage- 
ment and finance, transportation, fluctuation of price, and 
the like. In some such way as this, I think, one may 
hope to work out much that is common to business gen- 
erally, and is at the same time at least a part of what 
men in the higher walk of business have" acquired in 
other ways. 



